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Breaking down the tuition dollar 


4,3 Angela Aja 
re, Sports Editor 


ea For every dollar a student pays St. Michael’s in tuition, room and board, 34 cents goes to classroom education. 
i oe “I would have thought it would have been more like half of every tuition dollar,” junior Kelley Fitzgerald said. “The reason we're 
here is to be educated, isn’t it?” 
Twenty-two cents of the dollar goes to financial aid for students who need help paying the $22,900 it costs to attend St. Michael’s 
this year. 
Of the total cost, 69 percent is set aside for tuition, while 19 percent pays for a double occupancy dorm room. 
continued on page 4 
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Wednesday, Jan. 21, 1998 
9:00 p.m. Marijuana violation in 


Joyce Hall. 


Thursday, Jan. 22, 1998 
8:06 a.m. Towed vehicle a nurs- 


€S area. 


12:10 p.m. Medical assist in 


Tarrant. 


5:40 p.m. Found canvas 8 bag in n day- 


care lot. 


9:00 p.m. Drug posession in an 
10:38 p.m. Alcohol violation i in 


Linnehan. 


Friday, Jan. 23, 1998 


1:00 p.m. VCR stolen from 
MacCarthy recital hall. 


Former U. of Wisconsin 


5:20 p.m. Suspi 


female. . 
7:21 p.m. Mas 
Lyons Hall. 


1: 1:29 ; a.m. Intoxicated st 


alcohol sensor. 


7 a fourth floor lounge. _ 


2:00 a.m. Detox to ACT 1, 


dent. 


3:00 a.m, Called to check t no 


chancellor says basketball 
is linked to drinking beer 


Marco Buscaglia 


College Press Service 


Watch college basketball, 
drink a beer. That’s the message 
Donna Shalala says viewers get 
whenever they tune in to their 
favorite team or head to‘a stadi- 
um to watch a game. And the 
U.S.: Secretary of Health and 
Human Services says _ she’s 
wrong. And she’s challenging 
the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association’s biggest schools to 
do something about it. 

Speaking at the NCAA’s 
92nd annual convention, 
Shalala, a former chancellor at 
the University of Wisconsin, said 
Division I conferences should 
adopt voluntary restirctions on 
alcohol advertising at sporting 
events. Fair enough, some 
administrators say, they'll do 
away with things like Miller Lite 
scoreboards. But no ads during 
telecasts or broadcasts of games? 
That could mean some serious 
revenue loss. 

“Tt would be difficult to cut 
the alcohol industry, specifically 
the beer industry, out of all 
broadcasts of college athletics,” 
said Pac-10 commissioner 
Thomas Hansen. “You’re talking 
about a serious loss of revenue 
for the networks. Some of those 
decisions may be out of our 





hands.” 

“The time has come to 
reconsider objections to a plan 
like this, especially in light of 
recent alcohol-related deaths and 
some research suggesting that 
advertising may influence ado- 
lescents to be_ more favorably 


disposed to drinking,” Shalala 


said. “It’s a tough decision, but 
it’s the right decision.” ne 

Bill Watson, a Florida State 
grad, disagrees. 

“T’'ll be the first to tell you 
that I drink during games but it 
has nothing to do with the adver- 
tising,’ Watson said. “I drink 
because it’s a social time of the 
week. 

Watson’s brother Eric said 
he felt the same way until he 
took his two sons to a game 
where the schedules had beer 
logos on them. 

“Tt seems like a contradic- 
tion when you tell your kids not 
to drink then you hit them over 
the head with Miller Lite ads 
when they’re at games,” he said. 
“Would you let a beer company 
take out an ad in a campus 
library? Of course not. Stadiums 
should be considered campus 
property and they should be 
treated accordingly. 

Division I-AA’s Ivy League 
conference recently adopted a 
ban on alcohol adverising within 
stadiums and during televised 
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Southwestern U. student sues 
school for less than perfect GPA 


College Press Service 


GEORGETOWN, Texas-- Austin Jones, a 
1997 graduate of Southwestern University, wasn’t 
happy with his 3.89 grade-point average and magna 
cum laude status. 

He’s suing the university for breach of contract 
because it changed its grading system, giving pro- 
fessors the option of adding pluses or minuses to 
letter grades, during his senior year. As a result, 
Jones says he was stripped of a perfect 4.0. 

Jones told the Chronicle of Higher Education 
that he wants the university to change his transcript, 
give him a new diploma indicating summa cum 
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laude and reimburse him $14,000 for last year’s 
tuition. 

According to the Chronicle, Jones readily 
admits he wouldn’t have been an A student if the 
new grading system had been in place when he 
entered the school in 1994. 

“The (course) catalog says you have the right 
to rely on your degree requirements for 4 1/2 years 
after the time you enroll,” said Jones, who is repre- 
senting himself in the lawsuit. “That was the grad- 
ing system that I entered under and that’s what I 
was bound by. It’s a matter of principle.” 

University officials have refused Jones’ 
requests so far. 
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NEWS 


Security cracks down on illegal parking 
Students, ERY and staff frustrated over lack of parking spaces 




















Chris Topping 
Staff Writer 


' There are nearly two cars 
for every parking space at St. 
Michael’s, leaving many cir- 
cling the parking lot for that 
sought-after spot. 


: ar 
ee cs : 
ci is 


There are 3,076 vehicles 
registered with security, accord- 


fing -ing to Charlene Valyou, admin- 


istrative assistant for security. 
But there are only 1,314 student 
parking places on campus and 
287 spots reserved for faculty 
and staff, not including North 
Campus, said Peter Soons, direc- 


HOW DOES $800/WEEK EXTRA INCOME 


sound to you?? 


Amazingly, profitable opportunity. 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
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tor of security. 

This means there are 1,601 
spaces for almost twice the 
amount of vehicles. 

This number could represent 
two or three different cars that 
people could have registered, 
Valyou said. Many times people 
get new vehicles, register them, 
and neglect to inform security 
that they have a new vehicle. 

Last year, 1,937 cars were 
registered by students, including 
graduate students, Valyou said. 
This year 1,985 cars have been 
registered by students. 

The number of vehicles reg- 
istered with security increases 
second semester, Soons said. 

“The parking issue tends to 
grow at this time of year because 
this is the time of year that the 
first-year students are permitted 
ito have cars back with them,” 
Soons said. 

“TJ don’t think that it is that 
difficult to find a spot somewhere 
on campus with the exception of 
‘the Ryan parking lot,’ freshman 
Brad Rosa said. 

One-hundred and _ seven 
parking permits have been issued 
to first-year students, Valyou said. 

It is not uncommon for facul- 
ty or students to complain to 
security. about the lack of parking 
on campus, Soons said. 

With so many cars to acco- 
midate, security has to be careful 
to enforce its parking polices. 

However, security has issued 
fewer tickets this year. 


Since September security has 
issued 1,198 parking violations 
on campus. 

Last year security issued 
1,502 parking violations from 
September through January. 

Violations range from not 
having a parking decal to parking 
in restricted areas or parking in 
faculty and staff spaces. Vehicles 
are also fined for excessive speed 
and violating timed parking 
restrictions. 

A $15 fine is charged for not 
having a decal or for parking in 
faculty and staff or restricted 
spaces. For parking in a posted no 
parking area, violators are 
charged $30 and for parking in a 
handicapped space or for speed- 
ing, violators are charged $50. 

The amount of money that 
has been paid in tickets this year 
has totaled $11,995, said Joe 
Gallagher, bursar. 

The money collected from 
parking violations is placed in the 
college’s general fund. 

Cars that are not registered or 
parked in reserved areas are the 
most common tickets written, 
Soons said. 

Security is becoming more 
diligent in dealing with repeat 
offenders [those with three or 


_ four violations], he said. _ 


_After a student has received 
three violations, his or her name 
is placed on a repeat offenders 
list, which means the student has 
the chance of having his or her 
vehicle towed if they receive 


another violation. 

Vehicles are not towed 
because the owner has not paid 
the fines, but because they are 
repeat offenders. 

Security has had 19 cars 
towed since September. Thirty - 
five vehicles were towed last 
year. 

Vehicles are brought to 
Rathe’s Salvage in Colchester. It 
costs $50 to get the car back and 
$10 for each additional day it is at 
the lot. 

“T think they [security] are 
too inconsistent when writing 
tickets,” senior Jason Rosa said. 
“Some people park in front of 
Alliot for an hour and get no tick- 
et, and others do. Security needs a 
more consistent system for writ- 
ing tickets.” 

“The lack of parking is easy 
to complain about, despite the 
new lot behind the 300s,” senior 
Laura Elwood said. “When I 
think about it, it must have been 
even worse last year before the 
addition.” 

The new 300s townhouses 
added 91 parking spaces. 

“Tt seems like there might be 
a shortage, but I think they’re 
[administration] are doing a good 
job without turning, St. Mike’s 
into a parking lot,’ senior Kate 
Brooks said. 

“T think they fadmidietaton] 
should expand the parking lot in 
the 100s,” senior Mark Lovejoy 
said. “Sometimes I can never find 
a spot.” 


MICHAEL MAILLOUX, JUNIOR, ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, 
HISTORY MAJOR, THREE-YEAR SCHOLARSHIP WINNER. 


Every year Army ROTC awards thou- 
sands of merit-based scholarships to 
qualified students around the country 

and right here in your school. 
These scholarships pay most 
tuition, as well as books, lab 


success. 


ARMY ROTC 


fees and an allowance up to $1500/year. 

But, more than that, Army ROTC is 

one course that develops your 
leadership abilities and confi- 
dence, qualities that lead to 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE COURSE YOU CAN TAKE 


Find out more. 


Dall UVM Army ROTC at (802) 656-2966. 


128 University Heights, UVM campus. 


Or stop by the offices at 
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Breaking down the St. Michael’s dollar 


Most money is spent on classroom education and student aid 


continued from cover 


A 21-meal plan eats 11.5 percent of 
total costs, and student activities fees take 
up the last .5 percent. 

These figures are based on what new 
students pay. Upperclassmen pay more for 
housing once they move into townhouses 
and apartments, but can choose to offest 
this by obtaining a smaller meal plan. 

Junior Erika Kano said many of her 
friends have not seen their financial aid go 
up with tuition. “Most of the people who 
get financial aid have the tuition go up but 
their financial aid doesn’t,” she said. 





“We can’t downsize 
faculty. It would be 
too tricky. And we 
don’t want to 
eliminate services 
for our students.” 


ePresident 
Marc vanderHeyden 





“I miss some people because they 
couldn’t come back (because of a lack of 
aid),” Kano said. 

Faculty salaries and other departmen- 
tal expenses total $14.2 million. An addi- 
tonal $9.2 million goes to student aid. 

The third largest category that student 
dollars goes to is institutional support, 
which includes public relations and the 
business office. 

This takes 15 cents of the St. 
Michael’s dollar, for a total of $6.2 mil- 
lion. 

Residence Life, the admissions office 
and student activities fall under students 
services which made up about 12 cents, or 
$5.1 million. 

Academic support, including library 
operations and computer support services 
was about 7 cents, down from 8 cents of 
the dollar in 1996, for a total of 3.1 mil- 
lion. 

Although operational system expens- 
es went up in terms of the dollars spent, its 
percentage from the school’s total expens- 





es went down from 9.1 percent in 1996 to 
8.6 percent in 1997. Operations include 
custodial services, heat and electricity bills 
and grounds keeping maintenance and 
cost St. Michael’s nearly $3.6 million. 

Within the instructional and depart- 
mental budget, fine arts received the most 
money in 1997 with $690,337. 

The business and accounting, English 
and modern languages departments, had 
the second, third and fourth largest bud- 
gets. 

Classics had the least money of any 
undergraduate academic department with 
$117,084. 

Employee salaries must be competi- 
tive to keep quality educators and admin- 
istrators at St. Michael’s, vanderHeyden 
said. 

Faculty salaries differ due to the num- 
bers of years employed by the college and 
accreditations, he said. 

“We can’t downsize faculty. It would 
be too tricky,” vanderHeyden said. “And 
we don’t want to eliminate services for our 
students.” 

VanderHeyden said he and his advis- 
ers have searched different avenues in cut- 
ting costs, but have not found any promis- 
ing solutions. 

“If we went to the bottom line in 
terms of cost, we couldn’t offer students 
the financial aid they need,” 
vanderHeyden said. 


-Duquense University in Pittsburgh 3 


has attempted to keep a flat tuition rate for 
each class all four years. 

At Duquense, when an increase is 
needed, the incoming freshmen would 
have to pay the entire increase themselves, 
but that would be their cost until they 
graduate. : 

VanderHeyden said that it is a burden 
one class cannot take on alone. 

“Some schools have attempted this 
and failed,” vanderHeyden said. “It’s just 
too much for one class to bear.” 

Muskingum College in Ohio, com- 
pletely eliminated financial aid and cut 
tuition by $7,000, in what vanderHeyden 
called a “you come, you pay” policy. 

Records from the business office 
show the total revenue for St. Michael’s 
for 1997 was $39.6 million. 

In terms of cost, St. Michael’s falls in 
the middle of schools it shares applicants 
with. 

St. Michael’s is less expensive than 
Providence College, Boston College, 
Fairfield University and College of the 
Holy Cross. 

However it is more expensive than 
Merrimack College, St. Anselm’s College, 
Stonehill College and Assumption 











http://www.smcvt.edu/defender : 








Figures courtesy of the St. Michael’s Business Office 


College. 

St. Michael’s often loses students to 
more expensive schools, but it takes stu- 
dents from cheaper schools like 
Merrimack and St. Anselm’s, said John 
Gutman, vice president of administration 
and human resources. 

“We must be in line with other 








1997-1998 tuition, room and board fees 








schools,” Flanagan said. “If we are too 
high on the scale we put ourselves out 
of business.” 

“Parents and students must believe 
that they are not buying education, but 
that they are investing in education,” 
vanderHeyden said. “It’s the only way 


to justify it.” jiu é 
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Angela Aja 
Sports Editor 


Next year it will cost $801 
more to attend St. Michael’s 
College. 

The increase will take effect 
if the Board of Trustees approves 
a proposed 3.5 percent hike in 
tuition, room and board charges. 

The proposed increase is 
half as much as last year’s 7 per- 
cent hike. 

This year’s seniors are pay- 
ing $3,875 more than they did as 
freshmen, an increase of 20 per- 
cent. 

The rate is two and a half 
times the rate of inflation over 
the same period. 

The national rate of infla- 
tion, under 2 percent for 1997, 
makes the 1997-98 tuition 
increase more than three times 
the Consumer Price Index. 

“Tm pleased to have an 
increase that is half of last 
year’s,” said John Gutman, vice 
president of administration and 
human resources. “From other 
schools like St. Michael’s this is 


-one of the lowest tuition increas- 





Michael’s last fall, the cost of 
tuition with room and board was 
$22,900. 

The projected cost for next 
year is $23,701. 

The biggest factor behind 
last year’s price hike, according 
to President Marc vanderHeyden, 
was an 18.6 percent jump in 
financial aid offered to incoming 
students. 

Gutman said he was not sure 
how much of the new 3.5 percent 

increase would go toward finan- 
cial aid. 

More students have been 
forced to take out more loans as 
tuition goes up, Nancy Welch 
associate director of financial aid 
said. 





“Our packages 
don’t compete 
with a lot of 
other schools. 
We can’t double 
someone’s grant. 
We don’t have 
funding for that.” 


°Nelberta Lunde, 
director of financial 
aid 





For students who entered St. -_. 


NIEWS 


Tuition takes a hike; proposed increase of 3.5 percent 
Students may be forced to pay $801 more to return to St. Michael’s next year 


“Scholarships remain con- 
sistent unless there are extenuat- 
ing circumstances,” Welch said. 

As students become upper- 
men they are able to take out 
more loans, she said 

“As tuition goes up we can’t 
keep up the pace,” said Nelberta 
Lunde, director of financial aid. 
“More and more students are 
qualifying for financial aid 
because tuition costs are going 


” 


up. 

The average financial aid 
package for a student at St. 
Michael’s is $12,300 per acade- 
mic year, according to Lunde. 
This includes work study, schol- 


said. “It’s like my parents are 
helping freshmen to come here 
instead of helping me.” 

The Financial Aid office 
reads students files yearly to 
make sure that they are getting 
the assistance they need to 
remain at St. Michael’s. After 
reading the files, it sends out 
award letters, telling students 
how much aid they will receive 
for the following year. 

However, students and their 
families can ask for more money 
if they feel their aid needs to be 
adjusted. 

“If a student’s family has 
experienced a difficult situation 
like the loss of a job, or a death in 


think that now that I’m $20,000 
in debt and my brother’s in col- 
lege that I can afford to pay 
more,” Cleveland said. 

Cleveland said she is angry 
that St. Michael’s doesn’t try to 
help upperclassmen more. 

“T think the school’s loyalty 
should be to us (upperclassmen) 
because we've been here and 
have already put in $60,000 
instead of trying to attract fresh- 
men,” Cleveland said. 

St. Michael’s was ranked 
fourth out of northern liberal arts 
colleges and universities in the 
September issue of U.S. News 
and World Report 
in terms of quality of education 





“Ultimately, the only relief 
to students and parents is our 
ability to give financial aid which 
will be handled, to a large degree, 
by our endowment,” 
vanderHeyden said. 

Tuition increases are based 
on what St. Michael’s spends on 
financial aid, the cost of operat- 
ing the school, employee salaries 
and the general improvements 
necessary to allow the college to 
compete with similar schools. 

The Financial Planning 
Advisory Committee, made up of 
vice presidents, faculty and stu- 
dents, presents a proposed tuition 
rate to vanderHeyden. If he 
agrees he presents it to the Board 


SMC tuition, room and board increase compared to the 
national rate of inflation in the last 10 years 


Increase 


Percentage 








87- 88- 89- 90- 91- 92- 93- 94- 95- 96- 97- 
88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 
Year 
arships and loans. the family, then we go back and _ for the price. of Trustees who vote on it, 
With this year’s cost at renegotiate the aid offer to make St. Michael’s has about Gutman said. 


$22,900, the average family pays 
$10,600 per student per academ- 
ic year. 

“Our packages don’t com- 
pete with a lot of other schools,” 
Lunde said. 

“We can’t double someone’s 
grant. We don’t have funding for 


- that.” 


The college’s plan, accord- 
ing to Jerry Flanagan, vice presi- 
dent of admissions and 
vanderHeyden, was to give 
accepted students an incentive to 
attend St. Michael’s. 

But it’s often the upper- 
classmen who end up hurting. 

As tuition goes up, money 
from grants and scholarships 
usually remain the same, creating 
an expensive gap for students, 
said Nancy Welch, associate 
director of financial aid. 

“J don’t think it’s fair,” 
sophomore Laurie McDowell 


sure it’s fair and equitable,” 
Welch said. 


Asking for help 


Junior Kevin Kadish is one 
student who asked for -- and 
recieved -- more money. With 
three siblings attending Syracuse 
University, James Madision 
University and Bryant College, 
Kadish’s family needed more 
financial help. 

“T was pleased that my request 
for more money was answered. 
Even though it could have been 
more, every bit helps,” Kadish 
said. 

Senior Amy Cleveland also 
asked for more money. She said 
she didn’t want to receive more 
loans but wanted a scholarship, 
so she wouldn’t have to increase 
her debt. 

“I don’t know why they 


1,700 undergraduates and is the 
only private Catholic liberal arts 


college in the state. 


VanderHeyden said his 
major concern as president is 
how to draw intelligent, diverse 
students to St. Michael’s despite 
the growing cost. To do this, the 
college must be willing to give 
scholarships and grants. 


The endowment 


One way to accommodate 
the need for financial aid is to 
take money from the $49 million 
endowment St. Michael’s has 
accumulated. An endowment is 
the college’s savings from alum- 
ni contributions and investments. 

The endowment for St. 
Michael’s is at its highest level 
ever, due mainly to the stock 
market and gifts from alumni, 
Gutman said. 


“All private schools are at a 
disadvantage because they don’t 
have the aid coming in directly 
from federal subsidies,” Gutman 
said. 

Private colleges and univer- 
sities have the toughest time 
financing costs because they 
must rely solely on student 
tuition and the endowment. 

. The federal and state gov- 
ernments do not directly fund pri- 
vate institutions, making tuition 
costs for these schools substan- 
tially higher than those for state 
colleges like the University of 
Vermont. 

“We don’t have the same 
level playing field as public col- 
leges,” Flanagan said. 

“But private education has a 
value that will pay dividends for 
a life that will hopefully be better 
for students once they graduate,” 
he said. 
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NEWS 





Room discount entices 
students to study abroad 


Tim Donehower 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s is offering a $1,000 dis- 
count to students who study abroad next 
fall. However, this is only a trial offer and 
good only for students who study abroad 
next semester. 

“Tt’s great that the school is offering it, 
because it'll encourage more people to go 
abroad,” sophomore Steve Smith said. 

Once students have been accepted, 
they will not participate in the fall room lot- 
tery and students will not pre-register for 
fall courses, according to Molly 
Duesterhaus, associate dean of 
students/associate director of residence life. 

After students study abroad, they will 
return to campus in the spring of 1999 and 
receive a $1,000 discount on their housing 
costs, Duesterhaus said. 

The discount is only offered in the fall 
because its purpose is to balance the num- 
ber of students who study abroad each 
semester, said Kelly Cullins, study abroad 
director. 

Cullins said the number of students 
studying abroad this spring, 62, almost dou- 
bles the 32 students who went aboard dur- 
ring the fall semester. 

“Tf I do end up going that will be a big 
factor,” sophomore Devon Ayers said. 

Yet, some aren’t sold by the discount. 
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“The $1,000 didn’t influence my deci- 
sion, but it definitely is an added bonus,” 
sophomore Taryn Elacque who plans on 
going abroad next fall said. 

During the fall, the number of vacan- 
cies in the residence halls is low enough not 
to have an impact on the college, 
Duesterhaus said. 

This spring the residence halls are 94 
percent full, which is a lower percentage 
than is built into the school’s budget, 
Duesterhaus said. 

In order to qualify for the discount, stu- 
dents must apply for the fall 1998 study 
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Federal work study increases 
as Perkins loans decrease 


Charles Dervarics 
College Press Services 


President Clinton in January proposed an expansion of the college work 
study program to serve more students, although advocates say the increase may 
come at a steep price: offsetting cuts in a federal loan program. 

Clinton on Jan. 9 outlined his college work study proposal, which would 
provide an extra $70 million, or total funding of $900 million by fiscal year 1999. If 
approved by Congress the plan would increase the number of work study positions 
to a record level of 1 million, the president said. 

The program currently serves about 945,000 students, according to congres- 
sional estimates. 

The work study plan is “not just about increasing financial aid,” Clinton 
said. “It’s about increasing the circle of community service and the winner’s circle 
of opportunity for the future.” 

But enthusiasm for the work study increase was tempered by indications 
that the administration will propose cuts in Perkins Loans, the nation’s oldest student 
loan program. 

Higher education leaders say they fear the administration’s 1999 budget 
will contain no new capital contributions for Perkins, a modestly funded program 
but one colleges rely on to supplement the larger student aid programs such as Pell 
Grants and Stafford Loans. 

Perkins is one of the three campus-based student aid programs, along with 
college work study and Supplemental Education Opportunity Grants. Financial-aid 
administrators use all three to design flexible aid packages that supplement the larg- 
er programs, officials said. 

“The campus-based programs really work as a unit,” said Jacqueline King, 
director of federal policy analysis for American Council on Education. Since many 
students already work to earn money for college, work study often is not a viable 
option, while an extra loan through Perkins may fill the need. 

“Work study doesn’t help students if they’re already working 25 hours a 
week,” King said. With more students working, “financial aid administrators need 
flexibility to provide additional work, grant or loan assistance.” 

This year, the federal government provided $135 million in new capital 
contributions for the Perkins program. Perkins operates as a revolving loan program, — 
which means financial-aid directors provide loans based on the new capital as well or 
as repayments from past borrowers. . ‘RE SH .¢ 158i EM Ee TP SeoeE 

“The program also offers a lower interest rate than the larger, federally 
guaranteed loan programs,” King said. 

The new interest in Perkins comes after the U.S. Education Department last 
fall unsuccessfully floated a plan to cut new contributions to Perkins. ED backed 
away from the plan after facing criticism from education advocates. 

Concern about the future of Perkins Loans may prompt higher-education 
groups to revive the Alliance to Save Student Aid, which began in 1995 amid con- 
cerns that the new Republican Congress would cut education funding, officials said. 

Despite early GOP pronouncements, Congress and the president later 
worked together to increase student aid funding for many programs, including Pell 
Grants, since that time. 
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When you consider our interns, 
the term “slacker” isn't exactly accurate. Last 
yeat, our leading college agents averaged in 
excess of $16,000. If you'd label yourself more of 
a self-starter, this is the internship for you. 
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Opinion/Editorial 








‘Bliss’ deemed inappropriate 
for St. Michael’s student body 


As a community of college students, we are exposed to an envi- 
ronment in which all different sorts of information is at our fingertips. 
A library full of books, cable television and the internet are all sources 
that are within the confines of the college. It would be impossible to 
stop us from accessing it all, so we must be entrusted to use our own 
judgement. 

If a book containing a photo of the statue of Michelangelo’s 
“David” offends us, we don’t have to look at it. If pornography on the 
Internet is upsetting to us, we can go to a different website. And if a 
movie is too crude, we have the option of changing the channel. 

Hopefuliy the students here at St. Michael’s are admitted to the 
college based on their intelligence and maturity level. However, 
recently the R-rated movie “Bliss” was pulled from the St. Michael’s 
movie channel due to its inappropriate content under the instruction of 
Jen Scola, vice president of the Student Association. Is it really nec- 
essary to censor the programs that are available to adults? Can we not 
be trusted to turn to one of the other 38 channels offered by the col- 
lege’s cable system? 

Censorship has a domino effect. It starts with taking movies off 
the campus movie channel and can move on to a grander scale if it’s 
not stopped or at least protested after the first incident occurs. If a 
movie that is rated R is deemed inappropriate will the school find in 
necessary to ban books such as “Farewell to Arms,” by Emest 
Hemingway, “I Know Why The Caged Bird Sings,’ by Maya 
Angelou and “The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” by Mark Twain 
all of which have been deemed obscene or inappropriate by schools 
and public libraries according to the book “Banned in the U.S.A.” by 
Herbert N. Foerstel. Where will the line be drawn and who has the 
right to decide what is and isn’t appropriate for a college community 
containing adults? 

However, the problem isn’t with Jen Scola’s decision to pull the 
movie from the campus movie channel. She had a job to do and she 
did what she believed was right given her job description. 

The problem is with the people who did not support her decision 
and then did nothing about it. The muffled protests by students who 
believe that they have a right to be treated like a mature audience yet 
did nothing about allow for their rights and privileges to be stripped 
away which results in the administration having more control over our 
lives. “it Te ee ne a CEE OO 

Here at St. Michael’s, we have all learned how to form.an argu- 


ment and to stand up for what we believe in and to choose between | 


the information we want to use and absorb. Now we need to learn to 
put that education to work and fight for our rights. 
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On Feb. 2, the famous “Punxsutawney Phil,” better known as the 
groundhog, saw his shadow. For all those avid skiers out there, they 
will be pleased to know that legend says there will be six more weeks 
of winter. German settlers started the Groundhog Day festival in 
Punxsutawney as a take-off of the German superstition that if an ani- 
mal casts a shadow on Feb. 2, bad weather is coming. 











Student Association Vice President speaks 
out about the banning of the movie ‘Bliss’ 


Jen Scola 
Guest Columnist 


Every Friday morning, four 
new movies mysteriously appear 
on Channel 11; Saint Michael's 
closed circuit cable station. The 
question that seems to be on 
everyone's mind is how they get 
there and who chooses them. 

Since August of 1996 I have 
been selecting the weekly films 
from various. movie catalogues. 
From August 1996 through May 
1997, I was selecting the movies 
from our first distributor, Films 
Inc. The selection was very poor, 
since the company owned the 
rights to very few production 
companies. 

I personally was disappoint- 
ed with the movie selection and 
began seeking another distribu- 
tion company that would please a 
larger portion of the campus. 

Last year while making the 
arrangements to bring the Drive- 
In-Movie to S.M.C., I came 
across another film distribution 
company called Swank- 
Residence Life Cinema. 

It was apparent when I 
received their catalogue that this 
was a better company, one that 
definitely was superior to that of 
Films Inc. With the support of 
Dennis Stratford and Bob 
Peterson, we signed a contract 


with. -Swank-Residence ~ Life™ 
» Cinema. «- 


Back in August, I received a 
complete film catalogue for the 
1997-1998 school year, in addi- 
tion to a list of "suggested" 
movies titles (for each month of 
the year). I initially began play- 
ing films with the intention of 
showing at least one horror, 
drama/romance, comedy and 
action film per week. 

In the beginning I only 


selected films that were on the 
new release list, until I exhausted 
all of the available films. 

In October, I began announc- 
ing at the SA meetings that I 
would be accepting student 
requests. I received a total of 36 
requests of which I was able to 
play 22. The rest of the titles 
were unavailable through Swank- 
Residence Life Cinema. 

What you currently see on 
the cable channel is a combina- 
tion of my selections ( based 
entirely on the new release list) 
and student requests for older 
films such as Dirty Dancing, 
Houseguest, and Leaving Las 
Vegas. 

So what is the deal with the 
movie Bliss? This particular film 
was on the "suggested movie 
title" list provided to us from our 
film distributor. The movie was 
on the same list as My Best 
Friends Wedding and Men In 
Black. It had a movie rating of R 
and was also a newly released 
film. 

None of the movie titles 
come with a description of the 
film, only the ratings. Seeing it in 
the same category as Men In 
Black, I assumed it was a film of 
the same caliber and therefore 
ordered it. 

Why was it removed? 
Although rumors have flown 


-around campus about the film, 
- the truth is it was not a soft porn, 


nor was it an unedited version, 
nor an NC-17 film. This particu- 
lar film was in fact rated R. 
However, twenty-four hours after 
it was played, I half awakenly 
watched the film for the first time 
and immediately knew, it was not 
appropriated to be shown on the 
cable channel. 

According to one web site 
"What follows in this odd but 


compelling -- and thoroughly 
adult - film is a series of lessons 
on how lovers can transcend a 
routine union and deepen their 
faith through sexual ecstasy." 

Based on that one statement, 
one can probably understand why 
I chose to remove the film. By 
10:30 Sunday morning, the time 
slot that once held Bliss was 
removed. To justify some of the 
rumors, there is an NC-17 ver- 
sion which is the directors un-cut 
version; however, we DID NOT 
show this film on Channel 11. 

This film has caused a lot of 
discussion on campus, discussion 
which I have taken note of. I do 
not watch any of these films prior 
to their showing and I have no 
intention of doing so. 

I believe that we are all con- 
senting adults who are old 
enough and quite capable of shut- 
ting off something we feel is 
offense. I personally felt Bliss 
was not appropriate in light of the 
colleges' mission statement and 
that is why it was removed. 

I would highly encourage 
anyone who has any questions, 
comments, or concerns about the 
cable channel or its film selection 
to contact me. 

As a precaution to avoid any 
future incidences, I will be 
checking the web pages of every 
film prior to its appearance on the 
cable channel; I hope that will 
avoid any future problems. 

If you still have any doubts 
in regards to Bliss, I would 
encourage you to check out the 
following web page: 
http://www.spe.sony.com/Picture 
s/SonyMovies/movies/Bliss/inde 
x.html 


eJen Scola, Student Association 
vice president 


Lady Knights deserve positive coverage 


We understand and appreci- 
ate your interest in the success of 
our team, but at the same time we 
are disappointed with your 
motives. 

The question that seems to 
be asked repeatedly since day 
one has been about Carolyn 
Demyon, a senior who quit the 
team. At the beginning of the 
year you asked us how we felt 
about it and we told you no com- 
ment. 

Now at the height of our sea- 
son, with our record better than 
the last tow years combined you 
aren’t asking questions about us - 
the team, but someone who is no 


Quote of the week: 


longer a part of it. You are asking 
us if our success or failure is 
attributed to Demyon no longer 
being with us. 

We as a team resent that you 
want us to answer that. What 
about the winning streak that we 
have at home (7-2), upsetting 
AIC by 28 (the largest margin of 
defeat in four years)? 

What about the individual 
players reaching some incredible 
achievements; Kelly Borch tying 
the school record of 12 blocks in 
one game, Tara Clark scoring a 
career high 31 points. Sarah 
Ferland dishing out a personal 
best 14 assists? No, you didn’t 


ask that. What about our team 
unity, adjusting to the loss of 
players due to injury, our deter- 
mination and commitment to 
playing as a team to prove to oth- 
ers the kind of team we are? 

There are the questions you 
should be asking us, us the Lady 
Knights. If you want answers 
about Demyon, then ask her. We 
want to be respected as a team 
and program that can overcome 
anything together and plays to 
win. Now that would be a great 
story! 


*The Lady Knights 





“To say what you think will certainly damage 
you in society; but a free tongue is worth more 
than a thousand invitations.” 


* Logan Pearsall Smith 
Writer c. 1930 
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St. Michael’s helps students focus on the future 


Ben Murray 
Staff Writer 


Bethany Haight goes to work every 
day at a job that has little to do with the 
degree she earned from St. Michael’s 
College. 

Though she earned a degree in psy- 
chology, Haight, who works for an adver- 
tising agency, said that the training she 
received as a St. Michael’s student pre- 
pared her for more that just one vocation. 

“St. Michael’s goes above and beyond 
any other facility to make sure the students 
excel, and continue to do so after they 
leave,” Haight said. 

Specifically, through new require- 
ments and long-standing campus opportu- 
nities, St. Michael’s shows it understands 
the importance internship programs play 
in preparing students for life after gradua- 
tion. 

Internships are one opportunity for St. 
Michael’s students to gain practical expe- 
rience and learn about the intricacies of the 
workplace in any major. 

“T think the majority of the learning 
here can be done outside the classroom,” 
said senior journalism major Erin 
Hathaway. “You need a good dose of both 
worlds to get a well-rounded education, 
and you can do that here.” 

“T think every major should require an 
internship,” Hathaway said. “You need 
practical experience to get a practical job 
and it helps you. to see if that job is what 
you really want to do.” 


_.. Seniors like business economics ‘ 
major Alex Okosi are currently in the mid- 


dle of the hectic process of preparing for 
graduation. 

“You can’t place a value on actually 
being in the workplace and experiencing 
what goes on there,” Okosi said. 

The community and social experience 
of the college can also play a major role in 
how St. Michael’s prepares its students for 
work opportunities. 


Boogie into 


A group of sophomores are attempting 
to give the St. Michael’s community 
another doorway to the arts through per- 
forming a cappella. 

Boogie Knights, a student-run a cap- 
pella group envisioned by sophomores 
Kate Kennedy, Angeline Smith and Alissa 
Juvan, is aimed at giving students a chance 
to experiment with the types of music they 
sing. 

“The purpose of our group is mainly 
to have fun with singing and let the mem- 
bers of the group have a direct say in what 
direction we move in,” Juvan said. “The 
group will be very democratic, even the 
name Boogie Knights is not definite.” 

“Alissa and I thought about making 
our idea a reality last year, but organizing 
a group like this is a big undertaking,” 
Smith said. “Kate’s enthusiasm for the 
idea helped us get the ball rolling. I think 
having another person that wanted to 
achieve the same goal made a big differ- 
ence.” 

She added that she feels there is a big 
interest in music in general on campus, not 
just chorale or band, as illustrated not only 
by members of formal groups, but also stu- 
dents in the dorms who play instruments or 


“Getting involved, working as a team, 
and taking initiative are things that become 
crucial in any field,” said senior Marianne 
Strayton, who is double-majoring in ele- 
mentary education and psychology. “The 
clubs and activities do that for you.” 

Brian Moore, a journalism graduate 
from the class of 1996, is now working as 
a web page designer and agrees that the 
general atmosphere of college life pre- 
pares students for work in less apparent 
ways. “I learned a lot of other things that 
help me now,” Moore said. “Dealing with 
people, interaction with others, organiza- 
tional skills, stuff like that.” 

Haight also said that though she is not 
working in the field of her major, she uses 
skills in communication and dealing with 
clients every day that she learned at St. 
Michael’s. 

Though there are benefits that can be 
derived from taking part in an internship, 
many students never take advantage of 
them. Hathaway and others said opportu- 
nities for involvement abound at the col- 
lege, but a lack of motivation often pre- 
vents students from taking part. 

“T haven’t been able to get involved as 
much as I want to,” Okosi said. “It’s not 
that stuff wasn’t offered, but students just 
need the initiative to do things.” 

Some departments are now pushing 
internships by making it a graduation 
requirement to take part in one. 

The journalism department requires 
that its students complete a full semester in 


an internship, for which they receive acad- 


emic credit. 


Elementary 
required to take this a step further, and 
become a student teacher who works regu- 
lar school hours for a full semester. 

“They stick you in a classroom and 
make you teach,” said Jennifer Dooley, an 
education major from the class of 1990. 
“If you can do it, you pass; if not, you 
don’t.” 

“We [education majors] only have one 
class and the student teaching that semes- 


education students are 


ter,” Strayton said. “I get the opportunity 
to be immersed in what will hopefully turn 
into a career.” 

Requirements for majors are also 
being tailored to better prepare students for 
job market success. Elementary education 
majors are required to pick another field 
and double major, while journalism stu- 
dents are required to fulfill 18 credits in 
another discipline. 

“T think the double major is a good 
idea,” said Dooley, who wasn’t required to 
fulfill a second major when she graduated. 
“IT wish I had continued with something 


besides teaching. Could I do anything 


“You can’t place a 
value on actually being 
in the workplace and 
experiencing what 
goes on there.” 


esenior Alex Okosi 


else? Maybe not.” 

The double major requirement allevi- 
ates the fear of a student putting all his or 
her eggs into one basket. 

“I’m not that worried because I know 
I have the skills to get a job, but I can also 
do something else,” said Strayton, whose 
second major is psychology. “I’m not 
trapped in one certain field.” 

Another way students can take advan- 
tage of the college’s efforts to prepare stu- 
dents for a career is by visiting the career 
development office in the Student 
Resource Center. 

“We run the normal schedule of work- 
shops of a college career center,” said 
Assistant Director of Career Development, 
Chris Clary. “Workshops on writing cover 
letters, resumes, grad school and we do a 


lot of advising.” 

Clary said the office also sets up mock 
interviews with alumni and local business 
owners in which students can hone their 
interviewing skills. 

The office works closely with the 
alumni office in helping students find con- 
tacts in their field of study and facilitates 
non-academic internships. 

It also organizes trips to Boston and 
New York City to allow students access to 
job opportunities in the area. 

“In general we see 85 percent of the 
students in a one on one interview. The 
national average for career centers is 52 
percent,” Clary said. “The most important 
thing is that we make students aware of 
what is going on over here in their early 
years here.” 

“T’ve been there, it’s great,” Okosi 
said. “The career development office has 
some of the greatest people on campus.” 

Though many had good things to say 
about St. Michael’s ability to prepare stu- 
dents for jobs, it is not perfect. 

“T wish I could have taken some of the 
neat courses that my friends at other, big- 
ger schools took,” Dooley said. “That’s 
the trade off of a small school, no bizarre 
classes.” 

“The academic program could have 
been tougher as far as _ professors’ 
demands, strict guidelines and such,” 
Haight said. 

Okosi also offered some criticism. 

“The only thing I have not had is good 
advisement. Some advisors are too quick 


_to just sign the course outlines. I think get- 
- ting them to take the time to get to know 


the students would be good,” he said. 

Overall, the students at the brink of 
graduating from St. Michael’s and those 
who have already ventured into the work- 
force testify to their satisfaction with how 
the college prepared them. 

“Td do it all over again,” Haight said. 
“Tt would be nice to go back.” 

Said Strayton about the workforce, “I 
won’t know until I try, but I don’t think I 


the night with the Boogie Knights 


just listen to the radio. She said when a 
group is performing music that students 
listen to, whether it is jazz, classical or 
contemporary, people tend to be more 
interested and receptive. 

According to the group’s founders, 
several years ago, students brought a simi- 
lar effort forth for an a cappella group. 
Formed during the 1994-1995 academic 


year, the group performed at various con- 
certs and did other activities for a year 
both on campus and in the community. 
The enthusiasm of the first year of the 
group did not carry over because of the 
departure of some members through grad- 
uation and transfers, said former member 
of the group, senior Barbara Thomits. 
Juvan and Smith are hoping that Boogie 


Photo by Tiina Matikainen 
Members of the Boogie Knights, from left to right: Stephanie Kennedy, Jean Osborne, 
Angeline Smith and Kate Kennedy. 





Knights will become a permanent fixture 
on campus and an eventual drawing point 
for prospective students. 

“I was surprised at the immediate 
response we had at auditions with about 25 
people interested in finding out more,” 
Juvan said. “Callbacks took place this 
week, so the group will be more solid in 
the coming weeks.” 

Smith and Juvan stress that for those 
who like to sing, Boogie Knights will fos- 
ter a comfortable, informal atmosphere. 
All members have input into the direction 
the group will go in. 

“If you are in a school group, students 
usually have limited choice in what type of 
music is performed,” Smith said. “I see 
Boogie Knights as an opportunity for stu- 
dents to do what they want to do and take 
the group in a direction decided by all its 
members.” 

Although Boogie Knights is still in 
the planning stages, Juvan said they hope 
to get funding from the Student 
Association once the group is more for- 
malized. 

“We want to start out performing at 
concerts on campus, but we are not limit- 
ing ourselves,” Juvan said. “Our main 
objective is to eventually get out into the 
community as well, providing another link 
between St. Michael’s and the surrounding 
cities and towns.” 
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Students reflect on Mexico experience 


Carrie Simonelli 
Campus Living Editor 


With more St. Michael’s stu- 
dents choosing to spend a semes- 
ter abroad, the college is sponsor- 
ing its first study abroad program 
and is weathering a few of the 
normal glitches expected in a 
trial run. 

Through the Study Abroad 
office, nine St. Michael’s  stu- 
dents spent the fall 1997 semester 
at the University of the Americas 
in Puebla, Mexico. Instead of 
submitting separate applications 
to St. Michael’s and an interna- 
tional study program, the stu- 
dents went directly through the 
college. 

“Tt made it easier for stu- 
dents,” said junior Kristen 
Tuesley, a psychology major. 

The college first decided to 
sponsor its own program two and 
a half years ago to increase the 
number of students studying 
abroad, said Kelly Cullins, direc- 
tor of the Study Abroad office. 
They looked for a non-English 
speaking country because of the 
college’s language requirement 
and chose Spanish because it is 
the most popular foreign lan- 
guage at St. Michael’s, Cullins 
said. 

_. Cullins narrowed the field to 
‘Ecuador, Venezuela and Mexico. 
The administration chose 
Mexico. The University of the 
Americas was selected for a num- 
ber of reasons, including a sec- 
ond language requirement for 
native students, meaning that 
most students there speak 
English, Cullins said. 

Students weren’t required to 
have prior knowledge of Spanish 
to go to Puebla. 


“We didn’t want it to be a 


Spanish language program,” 
Cullins said. 
Junior Yuka Komaki, an eco- 


nomics major, took intermediate 
Spanish before she went to 
Puebla. 

“Tt was a great experience,” 
Komaki said. “I made a lot of 
Mexican friends and I learned a 
little Spanish.” 

Before going to Puebla, stu- 
dents were required to pre-regis- 
ter through St. Michael’s for 
classes in English and Spanish. 
Scheduling changes at the uni- 
versity in Puebla created prob- 
lems. 

“At first it was difficult 
because all the classes we 
thought we could take [in 
English] weren’t available,” 
Tuesley said. Some classes were 
canceled due to lack of students, 
yet she still took four courses ful- 
filling core requirements, she 
said. 

Others couldn’t make the 
new schedule of classes work. 
Senior Nichole Brown began her 
semester in Puebla but had to 
leave because of class cancella- 
tions. 

“They changed the entire 
curriculum for the semester once 
we got there,’ Brown said. 
Brown went to the university 
office to adjust her schedule, but 
the people were “unorganized 
and overwhelmed,” she said. 

“T wasn’t satisfied in a class I 
was in and when I went to switch 
it the office didn’t even have me 
registered as a student,” Brown 
said. “They threatened me, 
telling me that I would have to 
pay for the entire semester if I 
left.” 

Brown returned to St. 
Michael’s because she felt stay- 





ing could have prevented her 
from graduating this year 
because she would be short on 
credits. She will not be forced to 
pay for the entire semster. 

Some course changes are 
typical of studying abroad, 
Cullins said. 

Spanish Professor Marta 
Umanzor, who accompanied the 
students as faculty adviser, said 
problems occurred because it was 
the first time St. Michael’s 
offered the program. 

“Tt was all part of a learning 
process,” Umanzor said. 

“Now we know how to 
approach, deal with and most 
importantly avoid these problems 
[in the future].” 

Some students will probably 
have to take courses in the sum- 
mer because there weren’t 
enough credits in English being 





offered to them in Mexico, she 
said. 

Religious studies Professor 
Joe Kroeger will accompany a 
new group of students in fall 
1998. He will teach two courses 
in English to help fill gaps in 
class offerings, Umanzor said. 

Sophomore Kari Korzen, a 
Spanish major, will go to Puebla 
in fall 1998. 

“T always assumed I’d go to 
Spain, but this seems like a great 
way to learn the language and 
Mexican culture,” Korzen said. 

Some students _choose 
Puebla over Spain for financial 
reasons. The cost for the Puebla 
program varied. Students paid 
their normal tuition for the 
semester directly to St. 
Michael’s, receiving 100 percent 
of their financial aid, instead of 
75 percent as with other pro- 


grams. According to Cullins, the 
school also paid for the flight and 
two weekend trips in Mexico. 

St. Michael’s allotted the 
eight students that lived in dorms 
money for food. One student, 
sophomore Laura Duquette, lived 
with a family. 

“You learn more,” said 
Duquette, a French and Spanish 
major. “You have to speak 
Spanish with your family every 
day.” 

The Puebla program will 
serve as a possible model for sim- 
ilar programs in other countries, 
Cullins said. The next being con- 
sidered is in Quebec, providing 
students with an alternative to 
going to France. 

“We're looking toward hav- 
ing one-third of the students have 
an international experience by 
2004,” Cullins said. 


Photo by Marta Umanzor 
Students on the Mexico trip from left to right, Edward Brooks, Nichole Brown, Ryan Ackerman, Emily 
Breiner, Ann Donnelly, Kristen Tuesley, Lila Lumbra, Yolanda Santos, Jen Kossuth and Yuka Komaki. 


Artistic talents benefit students and community 


Fine arts department incorporates a variety of individuals and steady growth to continue success 


Steve Sweeney 
Staff Writer 


Currently, 34 years since its 
founding, the St. Michael’s fine 
arts department has not only 
excelled in music, art and drama, 
but has used its talents to benefit 
numerous causes on and off 
campus. 

Each year, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Paul LeClair, chair- 
man of the fine arts department, 
the Wind and Jazz Ensemble per- 
forms benefit concerts on campus 
and throughout the Northeast. 

Since 1970, Wind and Jazz 
has increased its enrollment from 
its two original members to 54 
members this year, according to 
Leclair. 

The ensemble has traveled to 
New York City, Washington D.C. 
and Canada under the theme 
“Music for Humanity.” 

According to the Music for 
Humanity mission statement, the 


St. Michael’s Wind and Jazz 
Ensemble has performed recitals 
with the intent of raising money 
for AIDS research, the homeless, 
facilities and provisions for hos- 
pitals, as well as a multiplicity of 
other benefits. 

The ensemble has been per- 
forming benefit concerts since 
1975 under the direction of 
LeClair. 

In 1992, Music for Humanity 
received an Apostolic blessing 
from Pope John Paul II for rais- 
ing money for the financing of 
programs for urban teens. 

Two years ago, the Wind and 
Jazz Ensemble played at St. 
Anthony of Padua for an audi- 
ence of approximately 800 peo- 
ple to raise money for the con- 
struction of a Church Hall. 

This year, LeClair is anxious 
to return to the St. Anthony of 
Padua Church to play a dedica- 
tion concert for the newly con- 
structed building. 


“We are glad to see that our 
efforts helped the construction 


become a reality,” LeClair said. 


“These students 
are the most 
interested and 
interesting people 
I’ve ever seen.” 


°Dr. Paul LeClair, 
chairman of the fine arts 
department 


“Having music at St. Mike’s 


allows students who played 
music in the past to continue to 
play instruments,” said junior and 
member of the Wind and Jazz 
Ensemble, Mark Plasse. 


“T think it is also great that 
we help in fund-raisers for other 
people,” Plasse said. 

The Wind and Jazz 
Ensemble also organize a yearly 
concert trip to visit places with 
which to share its music. 

During the tour, which usu- 
ally occurs in the spring, St. 
Michael’s will normally make it a 
point to perform at middle 
schools or high schools. 

On campus, the Wind and 
Jazz Ensemble plays frequently 
at liturgical masses with the 
chorale, which is directed by Dr. 
William Tortolano, who founded 
the St. Michael’s fine arts depart- 
ment in 1964. 

Tortolano presents the 
chorale around the holiday sea- 
sons to sing at Christmas masses 
and perform caroles for the stu- 
dents in the Alliot Hall lobby. 

Similar to Wind and Jazz, the 
chorale goes on a tour, usually to 
one city a year to sing at a semi- 


nary. 

Today, the college’s three 
music professors, Tortolano, 
LeClair and Susan Summerfield, 
each contribute their talents in 
either a classroom or perfor- 
mance setting. 

LeClair believes that the 
department is effective at the col- 
lege because the professors are 
performers as well. 

“Each teacher gets to share 
their art with the students,” he 
said. 

“The relationship is like 
masters with their apprentices.” 

The fine arts department has 
grown steadily since its incep- 
tion, gaining the McCarthy Arts 
Center in 1975, adding dance to 
its curriculum and receiving a 
wide range of students. 

“These students are the most 
interested and interesting people 
that I’ve ever seen,” LeClair said. 

“T’ve been here 27 years, and 
yet it seems like only a month.” 
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Skate park still in preliminary stages 


Student skateboarders in favor of proposal to build facility behind the Ross Sports Center 


Monique McGinn 
Staff Writer 


On just about any nice day, the 
chances are that skateboarders will appear 
throughout the campus, using the backside 
of the Ross Sports Center and the church 
and library steps as a homemade skate 
park. 

Many of these skateboarders would 
like a place where they can skate that is 
specially designed for the sport. 

“T think it would be a good idea to see 
something done for people who like to 
skateboard,” said sophomore Curran 
Fallon. 

“If people have a designated place to 
skate they wouldn’t have to destroy the 
church or library steps,” he said. 

Last fall students approached the 
Student Association with the idea to build 
a few small ramps that skaters would be 
able to use. 


“We have basketball 
courts for people who 
play basketball; we 
should have something 

for skateboarders.” 


ejunior Steve Sabetta 





The Student Association agreed to 
consider the idea and is now working with 
students interested in skateboarding to set 
up skateboarding ramps on the college 
campus. 

The proposed idea is to construct a 
few small portable devices that could be 





Pasta ° Pizza ° 


LONG ISLAND + VERSMIONT 


used on the West side of the Ross. Sports 
Center. 

The Student Association has pur- 
chased ramp plans from an Internet com- 
pany called Ramptech. 

Steve Sabetta, Student Association 
Secretary of Programming, is involved 
with the project and has questioned inter- 
ested students to see what types of devices 
they would like to have built. 

According to Sabetta, the plans cur- 
rently include a two-foot launch ramp, a 
four-foot quarter pipe and a fun box. The 
total building costs for the devices would 
be $400. 

“The idea for a skate park has been 
kicked around for the past few years but 
has never been pursued seriously,” Sabetta 
said. 

“With strong student support I believe 
this could work. We have basketball 
courts for people who play basketball; we 
should have something for skateboarders. 
This idea is still in the preliminary stages, 
we’re not going large scale at this point,” 
he said. 

There are many factors that could 
stop the building of the skateboarding 
facility in its tracks. 

Liability and insurance, along with 
storage and parking problems are some of 
the drawbacks being taken into considera- 
tion, Sabetta said. 


There seems to be a lot of support 
~~ from skateboarders on campus. 


*“T think its a good idea the school 


finally accomodating the students’ inter- 


ests, finding out what people like and 
doing something about it,” said sophomore 
Mike Richardson. 

Junior Mike Montanaro said, “skate- 
boarding is a sport just like all the other 
sports here, it requires good facilities to 
allow improvement. Already in the down- 
town Burlington area people are getting 
fined for skating. If we could have a safe 
place to skate, everybody would be 
happy.” 

Sophomore Dave Armando agreed. 
“There’s no safe place to skate. You have 


Saute 








wes oyeerne My 


esy of Dans WORLD at www.cps.msu.edu/~dunhamda/dw/gallery.html 





to be fair to those who want to skate. I 
think people should realize how popular 


the sport is getting,” he said. 


“I’ve been locked out of every park- 





there every day,” Armando said. 

The city of Burlington has debated for 
the past several years about placing a 
skateboard park in the city. The latest pro- 


ing garage in downtown Burlington. If posal is to construct a park on the 


there was a skate park here I would go 


Colleen De Baise 


College Press Service 


It’s one way to prove that you’re a hunka 
hunka burning intellect. 
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FREE DELIVERY 


“Quality, Authentic Italian Eatery” 


off large pizza | 


This year’s application to the prestigious 
University of Chicago invites students to concoct 
their best conspiracy theory explaining how Elvis 
Presley is alive, well and maybe even hanging out 
at the mall. 

“Here in the Office of College Admissions,” 
the question begins, “we are persuaded that current 
Elvis sightings in highway rest areas, grocery 
stores and laundromats are part of a wider conspir- 
acy involving five of the following: the metric sys- 
tem, the Mall of America, the crash of the 
Hindenburg, Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, 
lint, J.D. Salinger, and wax fruit.” 

The question, which is optional, asks students 
“to get to the bottom of this evil plot” in two pages 
or less. 

So far, nearly a third of the 6,000 applicants 
have taken the challenge and answered the Elvis 
question, passing over a more traditional question 
about what factors comprise a neighborhood. 

One student presented her theory that J.D. 


Burlington waterfront. Details and financ- 


Elvis could be your ticket to college 


Salinger, the reclusive author of “Catcher in the 
Rye,” is actually Jesse Aaron Presley, Elvis’ frater- 
nal twin presumed to have been born dead in 1935. 

“Paranoid that his older twin’s fame and over- 
all ‘phoniness’ would distract from his artistic 
genius, Jesse changed his name to ‘Jerome David 
Salinger’ and since then has avoided public atten- 
tion of all sorts,” she wrote. 

Quirky questions have become a tradition on 
the University of Chicago application. 

Another year, students were asked to test their 
improvisational comedy skills by writing a story 
about two people meeting at the frozen food sec- 
tion of a supermarket and incorporating their 
favorite country music song. 

When the questions aren’t so run-of-the-mill, 
students tend to throw themselves into their replies, 
said Joseph Walsh, the U. of C. academic advisor 
who wrote the Elvis question. 

“You see a real exuberance of doing a good job 
with this,” he said. “If you ask, ‘tell us about the 
most meaningful moment of your life’ you don’t 
get that exuberance.” — 

Of course, students vying to fill 1,000 open 
slots in this year’s incoming freshman class have to 
do a bit more than prove Elvis is alive. For starters, 
the mean SAT score at U. of C. falls between 1270 
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ACROSS 50 Mythical creature 27 Degrade 








1 masculine 53 Abbr. in footnotes 28 Awaken 
5 Grandfather, briefl 54 Perfect 29 Hag 

The CROSSWORD 10 Indice ISG ah <1 SA of Match 30 Goddess of peace 
14 “Roots” author, Haley 58 Ember 31 Pee Wee or Della 
15 Mischievous fellow 59 Quench 32 Lab compound 
16 Pa. port 60 Shredded 34 Caste 
17 -- and rave 61 Poker stake 37 Panicky one 
18 Application 62 Weary 38 Boons 
19 Split 63 Sluggish 40 Mark from a wound 
20 Soft-shell clam 41 Ego 
22 Schoolbook DOWN 43 Draw aimlessly 
24 Pinches 1 Make imperfect 44 Hidden 
25 Rebuff 2 Oh, woe! 46 Duck 
26 Barely 3 Time of fasting 47 Costa -- 
29 Magical kind of cat 4 Stretched out 48 Black, to poets 
33 Woodwinds 5 Like a crosspatch 49 Arbitrary decree 
34 Wave top 6 Fragrant flowers 50 Toothed wheel 
35 Legal matter 7 Culture medium 51 Pedestal figure 
36 Praise 8 Cup kin 52 Fiddling despot 
37 Bitter drug 9 Incomparable 55 Roman 551 
38 Borscht vegetable 10 Six-winged angel 
40 Lean 11 Like a rainbow: abbr. 
41 Meaning 12 Donate 
42 Pericarp 13 -- do-well 
44 Superficial appearance 21 Feels poorly 
45 Items for rowers 23 Bridge position 
46 Printing direction 25 Piece of paper 
47 Make better 26 Perforations 


iNetke for 
Phe 


Wea Lenoen, 


Pick up a news, 
features or sports story 
idea Thursday nights at 

6 p.m. 
at the Defender lab in 
Bergeron, room 114. 





Answers 


folalylils Ma! 
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“Read a newspaper every day because 
you need more than television to get you 
through the world.” 


i 
BOO Cmte 


The Defender 
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It all starts with newspapers. 
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HIS MESSAGE 15 BROUGHT TO YOU BY THIS NEWSPAPER AND THE NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
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“T’m 22 years old- if a 
movie is rated R then I’m 
old enough to see it.”’ 


Mark Lovejoy, 
senior 


“JT can’t see a problem with 
[having it] it. We have 
access to everything else, 
like the Internet and 
cable.” 








eMary Voigt, junior 








2 ASTROLOGER ANGELA AJA) 


Each horoscope is a slight analysis as to what the : sta 
__ however, you have to be the judge as to ! 

















ARIES (March 21-April 19) 
So you’re a little sad that your favorite movie was banned from 
campus movie channel. Haven't you ever heard of Blockbus 
Ask my friend Chip behind the counter to poi 
direction. He’s an expert in that genre of fil 
_ TAURUS (April 20-May 20) __ oo 
Lately, you can cut the tension with a knife. Stop sting yourself 
to the gills. Don’t Kiss a tell. Love the | one yout Ye. _ with. - 































Ane There’s S more to life thea 90210 an 
really know what else there i is, but that’s what UT've heard an 
LEO (July 23-Aug. 22) _ 
Those born under this sign + koew that a coed time is necess 
set off all the hard work. So, get your nose out of those books 
on to the dance floor. Pop in “Living in the “90s.” Ir ll | brine Yat 
some memories from those old school days. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) _ 

In the words of the infamous J. C, “it’s a a shite state of affair 
Indeed it is, but you know how to deal with life’s pressures | 
than anyone else. So, stop, close your eyes, count to ten. and ser 
like Neve Campbell. You'll feel much a 

_ LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

| Stop a around. 



























SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Di 
“Tm going to Pe a fire dog! I 










chewing ¢ on your ce 
CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. mee 





Unies ne if you're 
| town knows it. 
PISCES (Feb. 19-March 
You sensitive fish people are feeling partic | 

| Like goldfish in a blender. Just shout it can’t take it any- — 
4 more!” Be as loud as oe want, because a s face it, See $s fis : 



































junior 


“T think if people want to 
watch it it’s their choice, 
even though we go to a 
Catholic school.” 


¢Kevin Zina, 


freshman 


“I’m just mad because I 
never got to see it. I heard 
it was wicked good.” 


eJohn Coyle, 


Big Ben is 


Carn OUS S/oea Sshould ‘“‘Bliss”’ have been taken off of the campus movie channel? 



























a big mystery 
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“T think it was probably a 
good idea since [one ver- 
sion of] it was banned in 

six states.”’ 











¢ Sue Cocchiarella, 
sophomore 





“If it was tasteless, then it 
was a good idea to take it 
off.” 










eWhitney Widger, 
sophomore 









Junior conquers culture shock and explores London 


Jeffrey Coburn 
Guest Columist in 
London, England 


Before leaving to study 
abroad, I was given much litera- 
ture to prepare myself for the 
inevitable culture shock. Culture 
shock is a mythical phenomenon, 
where the excitement and new- 
ness of the culture, London for 
me, wear off and you are left 
overwhelmed by the differences 
and unfamiliarity. This literature 
should be replaced by new litera- 
ture entitled “what to do when 
you finally realize that you, an 
American, are a member of 
England’s least favorite foriegn 
culture.” 

The general tone of this col- 
umn may be slightly sarcastic 
and maybe even a bit negative, 
but I am enjoying myself here. 
It’s just that this English- 
American conflict is far more 
interesting than me describing 
what it like to see Big Ben in per- 
son. Or it might just be because I 
have yet to see Big Benjamin. I, 
nor anyone else I know can find 
it. We are pretty sure the only 
way to find it is to pay to ride a 
tour bus where they would blind- 
fold you for the entire trip, only 
removing the blindfold when you 
are at Big Ben, so that you can 
not tell others how to get to Big 
Ben. This would thus ensure 
plenty of business for the bus 
tours, so much so that they would 
have to invent double-decker 
buses: ‘(ha ha, a little English 
humor for you). 


It would be easier to find your . 


way around in London if there 
was any logic at all to the street 
system. The London street sys- 
tem was obviously made by 
drunken English men or a 
English King with the words “the 
mad” following his title in histo- 
ry. books. You see, I live on St. 
Albans Grove. This is not to be 
confused with St. Albans Street, 
St. Albans Drive, St. Albans 
Park, St. Albans Place or St. 
Albans Gardens; all having 
absolutely nothing to do with 
each other and are each located 
roughly 6 million miles away 
from each other. But I digress. 
Getting back to the English 
American Conflict (the English, 
by the way, have dubbed 


President’s Clinton’s latest sex 
scandal “Zippergate”), I was 
misled to believe, through the 
course of my flight and first few 
days at school, that the English 
were all kind hearted, American 
loving, non-xenophobic people. 
It later occurred to me that all 
these people where either a) 
flight attendants or b) college 
faculty, and were being paid a) 
$300 or b) $10,000 just to be 
nice to me. 

Not that some English are 
more than willing to lend a help- 
ing hand. I was once lost and 
could not find my way back to 
the neighborhood I live in. I 
asked one chap" on the street for 
directions “and he gave me a 
series of right hand and left hand 
turns that would take me to my 
neighborhood. After following 
his directions, and walking for 
nearly and hour, I was less than 
thrilled to find myself exactly 
where I had started from. The 
chap was long. gone by now, 
probably partaking in another 
English tradition: rioting at soc- 
cer matches. 

Not that.some of the good 
natured ribbing from the Brits is 
not uncalled for. I was at a come- 


dy club last week where four 
drunk American businessmen, 
product managers, sat front row, 
dead center, and proceeded to 
heckle the British comedians 
with unintelligible and incom- 
plete sentences. After a quick 
intermission, the comedians 
returned with 45 minutes of anti- 
American jokes, featuring a five 
minute song about product man- 
agers. The audience was rolling 
in the isles, except for me sitting 
there afraid to even order a drink, 
for fear of inspiring anymore gut 
busting comic routines. I was 
also a little nervous when the 
host, seeing , who, was. in, the 
house that night, asked if. there 
where any IRA members and the 
three Irish gentleman to my left 
slouched down in there seats. 

But as I become more accus- 
tomed to the culture, things are 
going much smoother. And even 
if they weren’t I have no way of 
coming home. The guy at cus- 
toms conveniently gave me the 
wrong stamp in my passport so 
now I am undergoing the various 
steps: dental records, DNA test- 
ing, carbon dating, that are nec- 
essary to get it chase Well that 
is all for now. 





Photo by Tiina Matikainen 
English tourist attraction Big Ben in its little known London location. 
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CAMPUS LIVING 


Campus Cook cooks up cure for common cold 


Brian Wasik offers home-made alternative to over the counter flu medications 





Brian Wasik 


Guest Columist 


Sniffle, sniffle. Cough, cough. What 
ever would college be like without beer 
nuts, all-night study sessions fueled by 
coffee and alas that “night-time, sniffling, 
coughing, aching, stuffy head, fever, so 
you can rest medicine?” Ah, NyQuil, the 
drink of college students with colds. As 
we enter the thick snows of mid-winter, we 
are also entering St. Michael’s infamous 
cold and flu season. 

Fed up with the putrid taste of cough 
medicines to relieve my sniffles and 
pounding head ache last week, I longed for 
my mom’s chicken soup and that tender 
loving care that always comes with it. As I 
searched my cookbook archives for an 
easy chicken soup recipe that didn’t 
resemble anything that came out of a 
Campbell’s soup can, I 
something far better. sik 

While chicken soup is a classic reme- 
dy for colds and sniffles, I noticed that 
_ most recipes are fairly labor intensive and 
the last thing I wanted to do was cut veg- 
etables all afternoon. 

Instead I found a great garlic soup 


& WEDNESDAY 


Club Toast: Wednesday Night 
Jamboree- Currently Nameless 
and Jiggle the Handle. 10 p.m. $2 
if 21+, $4 under. 660-2088 


Nectar’s: Yankee 
Pot Roast. 9:30 p.m. 
No cover charge. 
658-4771 


THURSDAY 


Club Toast: 
Rhombus Gallery 
Benefit with DJ 
Craig Mitchell and 
others. 9:30 p.m. 
$5. 660-2088 


SMC: “Roger and 
Me,” a film about 
corperate capital- 
ism. Sponsored by 
Political Science 
Club. 7 p.m. in the 
Ratt. 





came up with 


recipe that is sure to ease your cold and, 
best of all, it only uses one pot. 

“Garlic has long been credited with 
providing and prolonging physical 
strength and was fed to Egyptian slaves 
building the giant pyramids,” says a book 
entitled The Food Lover’s Companion. 
“Throughout the centuries, its [garlic’s] 
medicinal claims have included cures for 
toothaches, consumption, open wounds 
and evil demons.” 

If it is good enough to cure people of 
“evil demons” I figure it is good enough to 
cure evil colds too! 





Here’s the recipe, adapted for college 
kids with colds in mind. 


Garlic Soup with Croutons, from 
Emeril’s New Orleans Cooking. 


Ingredients: 

e2 tablespoons olive oil 

1 1/3 cups sliced onions 

°1/2 cup peeled garlic cloves (for the very 
sick, use two whole heads) 

2 1/2 teaspoons salt 

°7 turns freshly ground pepper (or a bunch 
of shakes from the pepper shaker you stole 


-Graphic courtesy of Simone Hofmann 








@ 


The Windjammer: Picture — 
This- original Vermont jazz. 5-9 
p.m. No cover charge. 862-1131 


Club Toast: Moon 
Boot Lover and 
Rype. 9:30 p.m. $5 
if 21+, $7 under. 
660-2088 


Flynn Theatre: 
“Fires in the 
Mirror,” by play- 
wright Anna 
Deavere Smith. 8 
p.m. $12- 22.50. 
863-5966 


The Book Rack: 
Vermont author 
Dalia Pagani reads 
/ from her novel 
Mercy Road. 7:30 
p.m. 655-0231 


@ sco 


, Lhe Tavern at The Inn 
at Essex: Picture This- 
original Vermont jazz. 7- 


10 p.m. No cover charge. 


878-1100 


Club Toast: The Pants and Invisible 
Jet. 9:30 p.m. $5. 660-2088 


Billings Theater, UVM: Banff 
Festival of Mountain Films, mountain 
and outdoor adventure films from 
around the world. 4:00, 6:30 and 9:00 
p.m. $7. 658-3313 


MONDAY 


Fleming Museum, 
UVM: Films on 
African-American art in 
the 20th century. 2 p.m. 


Club Toast: The Edwin McCain 
Band. 9:30 p.m. $8. 660-2988. 






from Alliot) 

2 quarts chicken broth (I use College Inn 
low-salt broth) 

¢1 cup croutons 

*1 tablespoon minced garlic 

*] teaspoon basil 

*1 teaspoon thyme (or any herbs you have 
will do) 

2 cups day-old French or Italian bread 
1/2 cup heavy cream 

¢1/3 cup Parmesan cheese 


Directions: 

1. Heat the oil in a soup pot over a high 
heat. 

2. Add the onions, garlic cloves, salt and 
pepper. Stir well and sauté until the onions 
are caramelized, or for about seven min- 
utes. 

3. Stir in stock with garlic and herbs and 
bring to a boil. 

4. Reduce the heat and simmer for about 
40 minutes. 

5. Turn the heat back up to high and whisk 
in the bread and cream. Continue whisking 
until the bread has disintegrated into the 
soup, for about 10 minutes. 

6. Whisk in the Parmesan cheese and 
remove from heat. 

7. Puree the soup in a blender. (Alas, 
another use for your roommate’s blender 
besides making margaritas. Be sure to 
clean out all the margarita mix before 
blending soup!) 


Serve with the soup hot and with 
croutons. The recipe makes four servings. 

If the soup doesn’t work out for you, 
email me at SWASIK@smcvt.edu for a 
great margarita recipe. It will be sure to lift 
your spirits: 

Get well soon and bon appetit! 


MONDAY 


SMC: Resume workshop. 
Noon- 1:00 p.m. Alliot Vermont 
Room. 


135 Pearl Street: Techno night 
with DJ Budha. 10 p.m., $2 
before 11, $4 after. 434-5927 


Club Metronome: 
Twice Massive, a 
reggae band. 9:00 
p.m. No cover 
charge. 865-4563 


10 TUESDAY 


SMC: Spanish mass at 8 p.m. 
in the St. Michael’s Chapel. 


= Club 

‘| Metronome: DJ 

1 Craig Mitchell 

| and others. 9:00 
p.m. No cover 
charge. 865-4563 
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Number 10 retired during half-time celebration 
Future Hall of Famers tell memories of St. Michael’s and the number they shared 


C.J. Lampman 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College honored two of 
its former basketball stars, George Daway, 
class of ‘88 and Mark Mulvey, class of 
‘97, by retiring the number 10 that both 
players wore during their careers. 

The ceremony was held during half- 
time of the Jan. 31 game between St. 
Michael’s and Lemoyne College. 

The number 10 was not the only thing 
the two shared. Mulvey and Daway were 
both the catalysts for their team’s success- 
es. 





“Tt was great, awesome. 
I’m ecstatic about receiving such a 
prestigious award.” 


eGeorge Daway, class of ‘88 
——Daway'sfirst-year-wasthe 1984-85 
season when the team was at one of its 
lowest points in the program’s history. By 
his senior season, though, 1987-88, he had 
helped lead the team to a feature in Sports 
Illustrated as the nation’s #1 Division II 
team. 

Similarly, Mulvey entered the pro- 
gram when the team was not at one of its 
higher points. But by his senior season, he 
also had helped rebuild the program by 
leading the team to.a school record of 23 
wins and its first NCAA Division II 





Tournament appearance since the Daway 
days. 

Despite their great successes however, 
neither Daway nor Mulvey expected to 
have their number retired. 

“Chris (Kenney, sports information 
director) told me about this right before 
Christmas and I didn’t know what to say 
because I thought he was joking,” Mulvey 
said. “It was like an early Christmas pre- 
sent.” 

Both were elated to be back at St. 
Michael’s to see their number retired. 

“It was great, awesome. I’m ecstatic 
about receiving such a prestigious award,” 
Daway said. “The ceremony was mar- 
velous, I’d like to thank all of those that 
took part in making it wonderful.” 

Although Daway has been away from 
St. Michael’s for almost 10 years, Mulvey 
has returned to campus after graduating 
less than ninth months ago. 

“It’s great being back, but it’s a little 
weird because just a few months ago I was 
still here,” Mulvey said. He said it was a 
little funny watching some of his one-time 
teammates play rather than being out on 
the floor with them. 

The bond that the two (Mulvey and 
Daway) share was illustrated by a story 
that Mulvey told of his first days at St. 
Michael’s as a freshman. 

“When I was a freshman, I had 
already heard about him because we are 
from the same area (Boston) and what hap- 
pened was the two numbers that I wanted 
had already been retired,” Mulvey: said. 





Photo by Shaynagh Parker 
St. Michael’s graduates Mark Mulvey ‘97 
and George Daway ‘88 had their number 
retired during half-time of the men’s bas- 
ketball game last weekend. 

“So I was like ‘All right number 10 is 
good,’ but then I’m like, “Wait a minute, 
this guy Daway has some real big shoes to 
fill,’” Mulvey said. 

Daway interrupted, “You carried the 
legend well.” 

The two finished their celebrated 
careers with numbers that were almost 
mirror images of one another. 

After graduating, Mulvey played in 
112 career games, Daway in 114. Mulvey 
averaged 15.2 points a game, Daway 16.6. 
Mulvey averaged 3.7 assists a game, 
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Daway 4.4. Mulvey finished his career 
with 1,700 points, Daway with 1,893 (sec- 
ond all-time). 

Mulvey took his skills to Europe to 
try to make an impact playing in Germany 
like he did here. However, the team he 
was playing for ran out of money so he’s 
returned to the United States for the time 
being. 

“I may be going back if not this year 





“It’s great being back, but it’s a lit- 
tle weird because just a few 
months ago I was still here.” 


eMark Mulvey ‘97 

then next to play for a different team in a 
different country,” Mulvey said. “But it’s 
still up in the air.” 

Once again Daway interrupted. 

“Tf you keep at it and work hard you 
will get your break if you really want it, 
but you need to make it your number one,” 
Daway said. 

Mulvey listened and _ gratefully 
accepted the advice as well as the compli- 
ment. : 

Daway is presently teaching in the 
Boston Public School system and will be 
going for his masters degree in elementary 
education this summer. They both thanked 
their families as well as St. Michael’s for 
making something they had never 


‘dreamed of become reality. 


Sarah Goodrich 
Recreational Sports 


Director 


Intramural basketball and 
floor hockey leagues are well 


under way with one full week of 
competition already. There is a 
Women’s Fitness Class, First Aid 
and Aerobics classes that have 
begun as well. 

There are 27 basketball 
teams taking part in this year’s 


men’s and women’s leagues. In 
the men’s “A” division ‘White 
Trash,’ ‘Walk Offs’ and ‘Crazy 
Quakers’ are the top teams with a 
2-0 record. The ‘Bruins’, “Los 
Primos’, and Faculty/Staff lead 
the “B” division. There is a lot of 


good competition in this league. 
In the women’s basketball 
league there are six teams com- 
peting for the top _ spot. 
‘Whatever’ is the top contender 
at 2-0, defeating its opponents by 
more than 50 points. The “T- 





In the floor hockey league 
there are 10 men’s teams playing 
in a tough league. The “Bears’ 
won their first two games, while 


‘The ‘Rangers’ and _ the 
‘Blumpkins’ each have one win. 
On the women’s side 


‘Chumbawumba,’ ‘Mixed Nuts’ 
and ‘Ggang’ all won their first 
game. 

Some upcoming events to 
watch for: 


Racquetball Tournament- 
deadline extended. sign-up by 
Feb. 5. Play begins Feb. 9. 


Tennis League- deadline 
extended. Sign-up by Feb. 5. 


Billiards Tournament- sign-up 
by Feb. 5. Play begins Feb. 9. 


Ping Pong Tournament- sign- 
up by Feb. 5. Play begins Feb. 
9. 


Racquetball Lessons- Starting 
Feb. 2. Beginner lessons. 
Intermediate lessons Tuesday 6 
p.m.-8 p.m. Instructor: Brett 
DiVenere 


Yoga- Thursdays, 10 a.m.-11:15 
a.m. Beginning Feb. 5. $20 
charge. Instructor: Sue 
Macomber. 


Swimming Lessons- Tuesdays 
6 p.m.-7p.m. Beginning Feb. 10. 
Instructor: Sally Cummings. $5 
charge. 











Scott J. Croteau 


Guest Columnist 


With a 31-24 Super 
Bowl win over the Green 
Bay Packers, the Denver 
Broncos bucked the 13- 
year losing streak of the 
American Football 
Conference off their back. 
Not only did the Broncos' 
win help the AFC gain 
redemption, but it also 
helped quarterback John 
Elway gain glory. 

Elway suffered a 
thrashing in Super Bowl 
XXIV, losing to the San 
Francisco 49ers 55-10. 
This lopsided loss had 
more people betting on 
the Bud Bowl than the 
actual game. 

_ The Broncos’ chance 
of winning the _ Super 


Bowl this year looked just 
as dismal. The Green Bay 
Packers were favored in 
most newspapers to win 
by 12.5 points. 

This was not the type 
of press the Broncos 
wanted to see. Brett Favre 
and the defending cham- 
pion Packers were already 
known as a winning team. 

Elway was known as 
the great quarterback 
without a ring. This game 
was your typical Samson 
and Goliath story. But 
Samson wasn't 12.5 
points behind in his fight. 

The Broncos won the 
best Super Bowl game 
that I have seen in years. 
Elway threw for only 123 
yards and also gave up 
one interception. But 
Elway's play wasn't the 
main factor in this game. 
The offensive and defen- 
sive lines played like they 
wanted to win a champi- 
onship. 

The offensive line 
had the difficult task of 
stopping Gilbert Brown, 
the best run-stopper in the 
game, and Reggie White, 


the all-time sacks leader. 
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AFC beats out NFC in Super Bowl Championship 
With help from the Broncos, AFC redeems itself after 13-year losing streak 


Just having to stop one of 
these guys is hard enough 
for any line. But Denver 
used chopblocks to keep 
Brown from getting inside 
and ran the pitch effec- 
tively. Running the pitch 
made the 355-pound 


Bronco running back \ 
) 


Terrell Davis to go t 
work. Davis amassed 157 
yards on the ground with 
three touchdowns, a 
Super Bowl record. 

These numbers were 
incredible, considering 
that he did not gain a yard 
in the second quarter and 
that he was rushing 
against Green Bay. 

The Broncos’ defen- 
sive line did something 
that is very hard to do, 
keep Green Bay quarter- 
back Favre from rolling 
out and hitting his 


‘Teceivers for big yards. 
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Junior wins Vermont racquetball championshi 








Favre did throw for 


256 yards and _ three 
touchdowns, but the 
Broncos stopped him 


when it was needed. In 
the final minutes of the 
game, Green Bay had a 


. fourth and six and needed 


the completion. Favre 
threw a pass that was 


courtesy of 
http://www.nfl.com/ super- 
bowl/index/html. 


knocked down by. line- 


backer John Mobley. 
Game over. 
The Broncos put 


pressure on Favre and 
kept him in control. Well, 
the best anyone can con- 
trol one of the best 
pigskin hurlers in the 


game. 
Steve Atwater, the 
Broncos safety, also 


played a big role in the 
win. He was all over the 
field, making big plays 


and even bigger hits on . 
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the Green Bay receivers. 
At one point in the game, 
I could feel a hit he laid 
out. 

The difference in the 
game was that the 
Broncos made the big 
plays when they needed 
it. Both teams committed 
their share of turnovers, 
but when Denver needed 
to do something big, they 
did it. 

Elway made a run to 
the end-zone, and instead 
of sliding, he dove right at 
Green Bay's defenders. 
Elway showed the world 
why he is one of the best 
quarterbacks in the NFL. 

The 37-year-old 
Elway has the skill and 
the intelligence, but most 
of all, he has the heart. 
There are rumors that 
Elway will soon hang up 
number seven, and if he 
leaves now, he will leave 
the way he always want- 
ed, as a champion. 

Elway has been con- 
sistently amazing for 
years and it will be good 
to see him enter the Hall 
of Fame with a ring on his 
finger. 
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DiVenere uses luck and skill to become part of number one doubles team in the state 


Megan St. Peter 
Staff Writer 


A chance pairing 
turned out to be a stroke 
of luck for racquetball 
partners Brett DiVenere 
and Ed Hammer- 
Williamson, the Vermont 
doubles champions. 

DiVenere and 
Hammer-Williamson cap- 
tured the state doubles 
racquetball championship 





dumped by my partner 
because he suffered an 
injury," DiVenere said. 
"Ed and I both needed 
partners so we got togeth- 
er for a tournament." 
DiVenere and 
Hammer-Williamson won 
their first tournament as 
partners and then traveled 
to New Hampshire where 
they placed second in 


another tournament. 


The wins came at the 


“One of the really exciting things 
about racquetball 
for me was that 
I improved so quickly.” 


°Brett DiVenere 





at the Racquet’s Edge in 
Essex Junction, Vt. this 
past November. 

“There were twelve 
or fourteen doubles teams 
at the competition, and it 
was a real highlight of my 
career to win the champi- 
onship,” DiVenere said. 

DiVenere and 
Hammer-Williamson, an 
area psychiatrist in his 
40s, became partners after 
playing against each other 
in league competitions at 
the Racquet’s Edge. 


"I basically got 


B/C levels, which are 
mid-to-high levels of 
competition, DiVenere 
said. 

In Vermont, where 
the competition is less 
fierce, he plays at the 
more competitive B level. 
DiVenere plays at the C 
level in New Hampshire 
because there is a greater 
number of talented rac- 
quetball players. 

DiVenere, a native of 
Essex Junction, Vt., is 
also an accomplished sin- 
gles racquetball player. 


One of his biggest 
achievements was making 
it to the final round of the 
singles competition in a 
large tournament in New 
Hampshire, where he lost 
in a tie-breaker. 

Racquetball is a rela- 
tively new game for 
DiVenere, who has only 
been playing for three 
years. 

He began the sport by 
taking lessons two sum- 
mers ago from instructor 
Dann Vandervliet at the 
Racquet's Edge. 

"One of the really 
exciting things about rac- 
quetball for me was that I 
improved so quickly," 
DiVenere said. 

"At the Racquet's 
Edge, it is very competi- 
tive. There is a racquetball 
league, but you have to be 
very good to be in it. And 
when I finally made it to 
that level, that was excit- 
ing." 

DiVenere said that 
though many people 
believe that racquetball is 


_ basically the same game 


as tennis, there is a differ- 
ence between the two. 

"In racquetball, we 
have a different scoring 
system," DiVenere said. 
"Racquetball isn't really 
like tennis. The swing and 
the body positions are 
totally different." 


Photo by Dan Scott 


Junior Brett DiVenere practices his forehand in Tarrant 


Recreation Center last week. 





There is no racquet- 
ball team at St. Michael’s 
so DiVenere competes 
independently. He is 
sponsored by Team Head, 
a producer of racquets. 

In addition to com- 
peting in racquetball tour- 
naments, DiVenere also 
teaches lessons in the 
Tarrant Recreation 
Center. 

These lessons, which 
began on Feb. 2, are free 
for St. Michael's students. 

DiVenere will be 
teaching lessons on 
Mondays and Tuesdays 








for beginners and other 
players who want to tone 
their skills. 

DiVenere is also 
interested in developing 
an intramural men's and 


women's racquetball 
league at St. Michael's. 
Sarah Goodrich, 


recreational sports direc- 
tor, said that DiVenere is 
very knowledgeable and 


about the sport. 
“He’s a very good 
instructor. The people 


who took lessons from 
him last semester really 
semmed to enjoy it.” 
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Lady Knights basketball shoot for winning season 


Combination of seasoned veterans and sharp rookies use teamwork to set new records 


International College by 28 points on Jan. 10, their largest 
margin of victory in four years. 

Sophomore Tara Clark, who recently scored a career 
,, high 31 points against Quinnipiac, is the team 
leader in free throw percentage. Clark has also set 
a new record for most free throws made (18) in 
a game, breaking the old record held by cur- 
rent assistant coach Amy Molina ‘93. 
» Teammate Kelly Borch is the team 
leader in scoring, rebounding and blocks, 
and has tied the school record for 12 blocks in a 
game. 


Ervina Ramic 
Staff Writer 
















The combination of experience and working 
together has helped the St. Michael’s women’s bas- 
ketball team improve from a 5-21 record last sea- 
son to an 9-12 overall record so far this season. 

“We have finally come together as a team,” 
said junior guard Beth Drociak. 

“The team has the right chemistry as well 
as the right players, and they have finally real- * 
ized the fruits of their labor,” said head coach 
Sue Duprat. 

“Knowing how each other person 
plays,” is the main reason for the turn- 
around of the team, said junior Holly 
Patterson, who is not playing this season due to an injury. 

All of the players possess indi- 
vidual talent but it was a matter of 
time before they brought it all 

together, according to junior 
guard/forward Becky Adams. 
Senior Carolyn 
Demyon, who totaled 141 
points last season, quit the 
team at the beginning of this 
season. However, “Her 
absence did not affect the 
team in a negative way,” 
Duprat said. 

The Lady Knights 

have an 8-2 win streak at 


Borch set a new single season mark for 
most rebounds in a game, tying Hall of 
Famer Margaret Lynch ‘85. 

According to Lisa Champagne, sports 
information director, Borch leads all Division II players in 
blocks, averaging 4.9 a game. She is ranked fifth in the 
nation in rebounding with 12.2. 

Borch and Clark have filled Demyon’s position, 
Adams said. Drociak named Melissa Rowe as 
another player who has stepped up to the demands 
of her position. 

Newcomers Nadia DuBose, Terri Lavalette 
and transfer student Deanna Brewster fit very 
well in the program and work very hard, Adams 
said. 

“All three of them contribute in practice and 
in the game, too. It is just great to have them on 
the team,” Adams said. 

Drociak credits the height of center Brewster 
and the quickness of guard/forward DuBose as 

















play has also helped, Drociak said. 

“She is very tough, aggressive and willing to go for- 
ward,” Drociak said. 

Sophomore Melissa Rowe has also proved to be an 
asset for the Lady Knights. Rowe scored a team-high 18 
points against Lemoyne on Jan. 31. 

Borch and Drociak also scored in double-figures to 
give the Lady Knights a lift over their Northeast-10 
Conference opponent. Drociak had 11 points, two of 
which were three pointers that gave St. Michael’s a much 
needed lift after halftime. 

Everyone on the team is playing well, according to 
Duprat. “I don’t want to point out kids because they are all 
good.” 

It is hard to pick out one person who has made a dif- 
ference, Patterson said. “Everyone has stepped up in the 

game. It takes everybody.” 

Duprat was very positive about the Lady 
Knights’ future. “It is a young team with good 
y players coming in, so it looks very good,” she said. 

However, the playoff picture for this 
season is still up in the air. The team could 
, end up as high as fourth place in the 
| Northeast-10 conference or as low as cw 
Place, Patterson said. “It can go either way.” 
“The team needs to win more games 
- but I have high aspirations,” Duprat said. 
~ The Lady Knights will play on Saturday 
at Assumption. 
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home and upset American 


being a big help to the team. Lavalette’s style of 








Becky Adams and Kelly Borch 


‘Softball coach brings new ideas to struggling program — 


Hier uses years of coaching experience to rejuvenate St. Michael’s towards a winning season 


Laurie C. McDowell 
Staff Writer 


Playing hard, having fun, 
commitment and getting a new 
fence are just some of the things 
new softball coach Lynn Hier has 
planned for this year’s team. 

Hier has expectations for the 
players that exceed just playing 


“We’re glad to have some- 
one of that caliber in our 
program. She has a lot of 

terrific credentials, 
great success and lots of 
enthusiasm.” 


*Geri Knortz, athletic director 


“We have a good group of 
girls and I want to bring them 
together beyond just teammates,” 
Hier said. “I hope to be a role 
model for them and have them 
bond as a group. Hopefully we 
can start going to Mass together 
and become friends.” 

Hier said there is more to 
creating a solid team than just 
practices and games. She said she 
will try to be there for her players 
more than the mandatory three 
hours every afternoon. 

Although this is Hier’s first 
year at St. Michael’s, she is a vet- 
eran in regards to coaching and 
the sport itself. Hier graduated 
from the University of Vermont 
with honors and was a three-sport 
athlete. She taught at Otter Valley 
where she also coached the junior 
high school baseball team. A year 


later she moved on, continuing to 
coach until she found herself as 
the junior varsity softball coach 
at Colchester High School. 

Hier coached the varsity 
team at Colchester High School 
for 12 years while she was a full- 
time math teacher. She had an 
impressive record, which was 
above .500 for all but two years. 
She is also the senior class and 
student council advisor. 

“IT stopped coaching at the 
high school level because my 13- 
year-old son plays baseball and I 
want to be able to support him,” 
Hier said. “The college season is 
shorter, so when we finish, his 
games will just be starting.” 

Team members are looking 
forward to a great spring season 
and have some goals of their 
own. 

Junior Leslie Chagnon said 
she expects much improvement 
from last season and a higher 
level of enthusiasm. 

“T hope we break .500,” said 
Chagnon who described Hier as 
“really knowing what she’s 
doing.” 

“She’s really friendly and 
demands respect while being our 
friend,” Chagnon said. “She has a 
lot of fresh ideas for our pro- 
grams.” 

Senior captain Shannon 
Dufresne is the only team mem- 
ber to have played all four years 
at St. Michael’s. She is excited 
about the optimism Hier displays. 

“She [Hier] definitely has a 
real positive attitude. She makes 
us work hard, but we have a good 





-Photo by Angela Aja 
New softball coach Lynn Hier is optimistic about the upcoming season. 


time.” 

Having coached the sport for 
22 years, Athletic Director Geri 
Knortz knows a lot about softball 
and said she will be on the side- 
lines cheering the team on. 
Although she won’t be helping 
out the team she will “be with 
them in spirit.” 

“We're glad to have some- 
one of that caliber in our pro- 
gram,” Knortz said of Hier. “She 
has a lot of terrific credentials, 
great success and lots of enthusi- 
asm.” 

Hier has already planned 
some activities for the team to 
bring them closer together and to 
involve them in the community. 

In March, they will be 


putting together a clinic for mid- 
dle and high school players in the 
Burlington area. The team is also 
participating in an athletic raffle. 

Hier hopes that both of these 
activities will bring in money for 
the purchase of a new fence that 
is needed. The fence is expected 
to cost more than $4,000. 
However, the cost of it all 
depends on the number of panels 
the team can sell to area busi- 
nesses. 

The team is looking to sell 
the panels for $500 each and 
replace the missing panels with a 
banner advertising each compa- 
ny. The money they raise will go 
to paying for the fence and 
towards the softball program. 


“Not having a fence is defi- 
nitely lacking from the program,” 
Hier said. “Most Division II col- 
leges have a fence, and I think it’s 
time St. Michael’s did also.” 

Hier wants the softball pro- 
gram to be something the players 
are proud of. She said the selling 
of ads will raise money to build 
the program and bring more spec- 
tators so people will know who’s 
who on the field. 

Last season the Lady 
Knight’s finished 0-18 in their 
conference and 4-20 overall. 
With a great defensive lineup and 
more hitting practice, Hier said 
she believes the team should win 
the close games and not be blown 
away by the stronger teams. 

American International 
College, LeMoyne and 
Merrimack are a few of the pow- 
erhouse teams in Division II that 
St. Michael’s will be up against, 
Hier said. 

The Lady Knights will have 
a full schedule of 28 games, all of 
which will be played as double- 
headers and mostly on weekends. 

After spending the first half 
of the season on the road, the 
Lady Knights will end it at home. 

Hier said that there is still 
room for people to join and is 
encouraging new students and 
others to participate. 

Hier said she and Knortz 
have discussed the importance of 
recruiting new players and will 
identify prospective student-ath- 
letes. 


